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man was just here warning Granny 
to move on.” 

It must have been at least a mile 
farther on that she stopped the cart, 
and tore the blanket off Jommy with 
a snarl of rage. 

“You ungrateful wretch, where 
have you been?” 

Jommy wasted no words. His 
contempt for this miserable crea¬ 
ture was too great for him to speak 
to her more than he had to. He 
shivered as he watched the gloating 
eagerness with which she snatched 
at the treasure lie dumped into her 
lap. The violence of her greed was 
almost incredible as she swiftly 
evaluated each item, and stuffed it 
carefully into the false bottom of the 
cunningly built cart. 

'‘At least two hundred dollars for 
old Granny!” she rasped joyously. 
“Old Finn will give Granny that 
much. Oh, but Granny’s smart, 
catching a young slan. He’ll make 
not ten thousand but twenty thou¬ 
sand a year for her. And to think 
they offered only ten thousand re¬ 
ward! It should be a million.” 

“I can do even better than that,” 
Jommy volunteered. It seemed as 
good a time as any to tell her about 
the store safe, and that there was no 
need for more shop-lifting, “There’s 
about four thousand in the safe,” he 
finished. “I can get it tonight. I’ll 
climb up the back where it’s dark, 
to one of the windows, cut a hole in 
it... you’ve got a glass cutter some- 

“Granny can get one!” the old 
woman breathed ecstatically. She 
rocked with joy. “Oh, oh, Granny’s 
glad. But Granny can see now why 
human beings shoot slans. They’re 
too dangerous. Why, they could 
steal the world. They tried it once 
you know, in the beginning.” 

“I don’t . . . know . . . very much 
about that,” Jommy said slowly. He 


wished desperately that Granny 
knew all about it, but he saw that 
she didn’t. There was only the 
vaguest knowledge in her mind of 
that misty period when the slans— 
so human beings accused—had tried 
to conquer the world. She knew no 
more than he did, no more than ail 
this vast ignorant mass of people. 

What was the truth? Had there 
ever been a war between slans and 
humans? Or was it just the same 
horrible propaganda as that dread¬ 
ful stuff about what slans did to 
babies? Jommy saw that Granny’s 
mind had jumped back to the money 
in the store. 

“Only four thousand dollars!” she 
said sharply. “Why, they must 
make hundreds of thousands every 
day—millions!” 

“They don’t keep it all in the 
store,” lied Jommy; and, to his re¬ 
lief the old woman accepted the ex¬ 
planation. 

He thought about the lie, as the 
cart rattled on. He had littered it 
in the first place almost automati¬ 
cally. Now he saw that it was self¬ 
protection. If he made this old ras¬ 
cal too rich, she would soon begin 
to think of betraying him. 

Tt was absolutely imperative that, 
during the next six years he live in 
the security of Granny’s shack. 
The question therefore became: 
How little would she be satisfied 
with? Somewhere he must strike a 
mean between her iusatiable greed 
and his necessity. 

Just thinking about that enlarged 
its dangers. In this old woman was 
an incredible selfishness, and a 
streak of cowardice that might, surge 
up in a sudden panic of fear and de¬ 
stroy him before he could properly 
realize his danger. 

No doubt about it. Among the 
known imponderables overhanging 







explored the buildings around him, 
but no clamor of minds came from 
them; nothing whatever. 

What could be the matter? 

The clatter of an engine burst ab¬ 
ruptly from a side street. Two 
blocks away a tractor emerged, pull¬ 
ing a tremendous gun that pointed 
menacingly into the sky. The trac¬ 
tor chuttered to the center of the 
street, unhooked from the gun, and 
bellowed off into the side street from 
which it had come. 

Men swarmed around the gun, 
preparing it; and then stood by> 
looking up at the sky, waiting 
tensely. 

Jommy Cross wanted to walk 
closer, to read their minds, but he 
didn’t dare. The sense of being in 
an exposed and dangerous position 

him. Any minute a military or po¬ 
lice car might roll past, and its occu¬ 
pants ask him what the devil lie was 
doing in the street. He might be 
arrested, or told to take off his cap 
and show his hair and the golden 
threads that were his tendrils. 

Something big was definitely up, 
and the best place for him was the 
catacombs, where he’d be out of 
sight, though in a different kind of 

He started hurriedly toward the 
catacomb entrance that had been his 

He was turning into a side street 
when the loudspeaker at the corner 
clattered into life: a man’s voice 
roared hoarsely: 

“Final warning —get off the street! 
Get out of sight. The mysterious 
airship of the slan is now approach¬ 
ing the city at terrific speed. It is 
believed the ship is heading toward 
the palace. Interference has been 
set up on all radio waves, to prevent 
any of the slan lies from being 
broadcast— Get off the streets! 


Here comes tlie sh,irp!” 

Jommy froze. There was a silver 
flash in the sky; and then a long, 
winged torpedo of glittering metal 
hurtled by straight above. He heard 
a staccato roar from the gun down 
the street; and the echo of other 
guns; and then the ship was a dis¬ 
tant sparkling point, heading toward 
the palace. 

Curiously, the Sun’s glare hurt 
his eyes now. He was conscious of 
confusion. A winged ship! Scores 
of nights during these past six years, 
he had watched the spaceships soar 
up from the building in the tendril¬ 
less slan Air Center. Wingless, 
rocket ships, and something more. 
Something that made great metal 
machines lighter than air. The 
rocket part Seemed to be used only 
for propulsion. The weightlessness, 
the way they were flung up as if by 
centrifugal force, must be—anti¬ 
gravity! 

And here was a winged ship, with 
all that that implied; ordinary en¬ 
gines, rigid confinement to Earth’s 
atmosphere, ordinariness. If this 
was the best the true slans could’ do. 

Sharply disappointed, lie turned 
and walked down the long flight of 
stairs that led to the public wash¬ 
room. The place was as empty and 
silent as the streets above; and it 
was a simple matter for him who 
had passed through so many locked 
doors, to pick the lock of the steel- 
barred door leading to the cata- 

He was conscious of the tenseness 
of his mind as he stared through the 
bars of the door. There was a vague 
foreground of cement beyond, then 
a blur of darkness that meant more 

The muscles of his throat tight¬ 
ened, his breath became deep and 
slow. He hunched his slim length 
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ruptly as a mist of outside thought 
whispered into his mind. “Damn 
that bell!” somebody was thinking. 

down when the slan ship came, try¬ 
ing to get away from expected 
bombs.” 

“Yeah, but don’t count on it. You 
know how strict they are about these 
catacombs. Whoever started that 
bell is still inside. We’d better turn 
in the alarm to police headquarters.” 

A third vibration came: “Maybe 
the guy’s lost.” 

“Let him explain that,” replied the 
first man. “Let's head toward the 
first bell, and keep our guns ready. 
Never know what it might be, with 
so many slans in the world these 
days—the dirty skunks.” 

Frantically, Jommy examined the 
metal box for the secret of its open- 

take out the contents, and put the 
empty box back in the hole; and he 
had not the vaguest desire to dis¬ 
obey. The thought of grabbing up 

tered his head. 

His whole body was aflame with 
the need for swiftness. There 
seemed to be no lock, no catch, 
nothing; but there must be some¬ 
thing to fasten it down— Hurry, 
hurry! In a few minutes the ap¬ 
proaching men would be passing di¬ 
rectly over the spot where he was 
now standing. 

The Dimness of the long cement 
and marble corridors, the dank, un- 

of the thick cords of electric wires 
that ran by overhead, feeding mil¬ 
lions of volts to the great city above; 
the whole world by the catacombs 

ories of his past—these were the 
thoughts that raced through Jom- 
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my’s mind, as he stared down at the 
metal box. 

There was a blurred thought of 
drunken Granny, and of the terrible 
mystery of the slans; and it all 
mixed together with the approach¬ 
ing footsteps of the men. He could 
hear them plainly now, three pairs 
of them, clumping toward him. 

With silent frenzy, Jommy Cross 
tore at the cover of the box, his 
muscles tensed for a terrible effort. 
He nearly lost balance, so easily did 
the unfastened cover lift up. 

He found himself staring down at 
a queer, thick rod of metal that lay 
on top of a pile of papers. It struck 
him that he felt no surprise at it 
being there. There was instead, a 
faint relief at discovering intact 
something he had known was there. 
Obviously, more of his father’s hyp¬ 
notism. 

The metal rod was a bulbous 
thing about two inches wide at the 
center but narrowing down at the 
ends. One of the ends was rough¬ 
ened, unmistakably meant to give 
the hand a good grip. There was a 
little button at the foot of the bulb 
part, convenient for the thumb to 

The whole instrument glowed ever 
so faintly with a light of its own. 
That glow and the diffused light 
from the corridor was just bright 
enough for him to read on the sheet 
of paper below. 

For a moment, Jommy Cross was 
so intent that he didn’t realize the 
men were upon him. A flashlight 

“What the—” one of the men 
roared. “Hands up, you!” 

It was his first real, personal dan¬ 
ger in six long years; and it felt ut¬ 
terly queer, unreal. The slow 







writhed so violently within him that 
he was astounded. He thought: 
Was it possible that all slans grew 
bitter as they became older, and 
ceased feeling compunctions about 
the killing of human beings, just as 
human beings had no compunction 
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emerging from a door, “here you 

She stared at him unsmiling. 
Davy Dinsmore at seventeen was a 
gangling youth, resembling in faee 
his long-jawed mother who always 
sneered even when she smiled. But 

wriggling inside with crawling worms 

that ill befall a certain young woman 
slan. 

“Yes,” said Kathleen curtly, “here 
I am. I was hoping I’d be left alone 
for a change.” 

There was a toughness, she knew, 
in the fiber of Davy Dinsmore’s 
make-up that made him immune to 
such remarks. A writhing play of 
thoughts erupting from his brain 

rathaw n herout a yrt.” 0y StUff ' ^ 
A mind-curdling experience lay 
behind that calm conviction. Kath¬ 
leen closed her brain a, little tighter 
to shut out the details of recollec¬ 
tions that floated up from the com¬ 
placent depths of the youth. 

me any more,” Kathleen said with 
cold deliberation. “Your mind is a 

sick every time you come near me. 
I’m sorry I ever spoke to you wheii 
you first came ogling up to me. I 
should have known better; and I 
hope you realize I’m speaking to you 
plainly because otherwise you 

I do, every word. Particularly the 
sewer part. Now, go away.” 

Davy’s face had a bleached 
quality, but there was a rage in it 
and an intensity behind it that beat 
into her shielded mind. Instantly, 
she closed her brain still tighter, cut¬ 
ting off the dark stream of vitupera¬ 


tion that poured from him. It 
struck her abruptly that there was 
no fazing this creature unless she 
could absolutely humiliate him. 

She snapped: “Beat it, you mis¬ 
erable, dough-fleshed thing!” 

“Y’aaah!” he snarled—and leaped 

Utter surprise! Not for a single 
second had she expected him to dare 
venture against her superior 
strength. Her lips tightened. Si¬ 
lently, she grabbed at him, easily 
evading his flailing arms, and jerked 
him off his feet. A little bit of what 
had scared him as a kid might do 

And then—rough fingers grabbed 
at her head, clutched a handful of 
hair, and all the silk, thin tendrils 
that lay there in golden, glittering 

“O. K.he snarled, “now I’ve got 
you. Don't let me dawn! T know 
what you’d like to do. Get me 
down, grab my wrists, and squeeze 
till T let go. If you lower me so 
much as an inch. I’ll give such a tug 
on those precious tendrils that some 
of them’ll tear loose. I know you 
can hold me up without getting tired 
—so hold! 

A sheer agony of dismay held 
Kathleen rigid. Precious tendrils, 
he had said. So precious that for 
the first time in her life she had to 
throttle a scream of unadulterated 

sane way she hadn’t vaguely ex¬ 
pected that anyone would dare even 
to touch them. A half-swoon of her 
fright closed over her like a night of 
wild and terrible storm. 

“What do you want?” she gasped. 

“Now you’re talking,” crowed 
Davy Dinsmore, but she didn’t need 
his words. She had his mind now, 
flooding into her. 

“All right,” she said weakly, “I’ll 
do it.” 
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then: “But don’t worry. I’ll find a 
formula. I—” 

A roar from a radio loudspeaker, 
cut off Lorry’s voice: “General 
warning! A slan airship was seen a 
few minutes ago, crossing the Rocky 
Mountains, headed eastward. Pur¬ 
suing aircraft were out-distanced, 
and the ship seems to be taking a 
straight line course toward the pal¬ 
ace. People are ordered to go home 
immediately, as the ship will be here 
in one hour, according to present in¬ 
dications. The streets are needed for 
military purposes, and intruders 
will be mercilessly handled by the 
police and soldiers. Go home!” 

The speaker clicked off; and Jem 
Lorry turned to Kathleen, a cold, 
sneering smile on his handsome face. 

“Don’t let that arouse any false 
hopes of rescue. One ship cannot 
carry important armaments, no mat¬ 
ter what they are. It looks to me 
like a trip to give the more simple- 
minded human beings a thrill scare, 
preliminary to an attempt to open 
negotiations.” 

There it was again—the cool cer¬ 
tainty of the man; his careful, swift, 
yet unhurried logic brought a queer 
hopelessness to Kathleen. This was 
no Davy Dinsmore, whose threats 
or desires could be dismissed with 
contempt. 

An hour later, Kathleen stood 
beside Jem Lorry as the silver ship 
slanted toward the palace. Closer it 

and the surge of emotions in her 
throat thickened; and her mind 
reached out toward it, trying to 
touch the powerful brains that must 
be there locked within the ship. 

Lower the ship came, nearer, big¬ 
ger it loomed, but still there was no 
answering wave of .thought from the 
invisible occupants. Suddenly, a 
metallic capsule dropped from the 


ship. It fell down, down—and 
struck the garden path, where it 
glinted like a dazzling jewel in the 
afternoon Sun. 

She looked up; and the ship was 
gone. No, there it was. Briefly, she 
saw a silvery brilliance in the remote 
heights almost straight, above the 
palace. It twinkled for a moment 
like an incredibly brilliant star—and 

Her straining eyes retreated from 
their violent effort; her mind came 
back from the sky; and she grew 
aware of Jem Lorrv again. He ex¬ 
ulted: 

“Whatever else this means, it’s 
what I’ve been waiting for—an op¬ 
portunity to present an argument 
that will enable me to take you to 
my apartments this very night. 
There'll be a Council meeting im¬ 
mediately, I imagine.” 

Kathleen drew- a deep breath. She 
could see just how he might manage 
it; and the time had, therefore, comer 
to fight with every weapon at her 
command. She said with dignity, 
her head flung back, her eyes flasb- 

T shall ask to be present at the 
Council meeting on the grounds that 
I was in mental communication with 
the captain of the slans aboard the 
airship.” She finished the lie calmly: 
“I can clarify certain things in the 
message that will be found in the 

She thought desperately: Some¬ 
how she’d read in their minds what 
the message was; and from that she 
could build up a semi-reasonable 
story of what the slan leader had 
told her. If she was caught in the 
lie, there might be some dark and 
dangerous reactions from these slan 
haters. But—she had to prevent 
them from consenting to giving her 
to Jem Lorry. 
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civilized minds which is the only 
possible basis for a greater develop- 

“The danger is not, and never has 
been, from these remote slans, but 
from those existing in the big cities 
where they are enabled to contact 
the greatest human minds and have, 
in spite of our precautions, some 
access to books. Obviously, this 
airship we saw today was built by 
slans who are living dangerously in 
the civilized centers.” 

Kier Gray nodded. “No doubt 
much of what you surmise is true. 
But to get back to the letter, it goes 
on to say that these several million 
slans are only too anxious to end the 
period of strain which has existed 
between them and the human race. 
They denounce the ambition for 
world rulership which actuated the 
first slans, explaining that ambition 
as due to a false conception of su¬ 
periority, unleavened by the later 
experience that convinced them they 
are not superior but different. They 
also accuse Samuel Lann, the human 
being and biological scientist who 
first created slans, and after whom 
slans are named—Samuel Lann: S. 
Lann: Slann—with fostering in his 
children the belief that they must 
rule the world. And that this belief, 
and not any innate desire for domi¬ 
nation was at the root of the disas¬ 
trous ambitions of the early slans. 

“Developing this idea, they go 
on to point out that the early inven¬ 
tions of the slans were simply minor 
improvements of already existing 
ideas. There has been, they claim, 
no really creative work done by the 
slans in physical science. They also 
state that their philosophers have 
come to the conclusion that the slans 
are not scientifically minded in any 
true sense of the word, differing from 
present-day human beings in that 


respect as widely as the ancient 
Greeks and Romans who never de¬ 
veloped science, as we know it, at 
all.” 

His words went on, but for a mo¬ 
ment Kathleen heard only with half 
her mind. Could that be true? 
Slans not scientifically minded? Im¬ 
possible. Science was simply an ac¬ 
cumulating of facts, and the deduc¬ 
tion of conclusion from those facts. 
And who better could bring divine 
order from an intricate array of 
truths than the mighty-brained, full- 
grown, mature slan? She saw that 
Kier Gray was picking up a sheet of 
gray paper from his desk, and she 
brought her mind back to what he 

‘Tm going to read you the last 
page,” he said in a colorless voice. 
“ ‘We cannot, emphasize too strongly 
the importance of this. It means 
that slans can never seriously chal¬ 
lenge the military might of human 
beings. Whatever improvements we 
may make on existing machinery 
and weapons will not decisively af¬ 
fect. the outcome of a war, should 
such a disaster ever take place again. 

“ ‘To our minds, there is nothing 
more futile than the present stale¬ 
mate which, solving nothing, suc¬ 
ceeds only in keeping the world in 
an unsettled condition and is gradu¬ 
ally creating economic havoc from 
which human beings suffer to an 
ever-increasing degree. 

“ ‘We offer peace with honor, the 
only basis of negotiation to be that 
slans must hereafter have the legal 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness/ ” 

Kier Gray laid the paper bade on 
his desk, coldly flicked his gaze from 
face to face, and said in a flat, harsh 

“I am absolutely against any com¬ 
promise whatever. I used to think 
that something could be done, but 
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ently, you hate worse than all the 
others put together—” 

John Petty cut in sharply: 
“That’s all very well, Kier. What 
I’d like to know is, why did Kath¬ 
leen Layton lie about being in com¬ 
munication with the slans?” 

Kathleen drew a deep breath; the 
chill of those few minutes of deadly 
danger was oozing out of her, but 
there was still a choked-up sensation 
of emotion. She said shakily: “Be¬ 
cause I knew Jem Lorry was going 
.to try to make me his mistress, and 
I wanted you to know that I ob¬ 
jected.” 

She felt the tremor of thoughts 
that swept out from the men, and 
saw their facial expressions: Un¬ 
derstanding, then impatience. 

“For heaven’s sake, Jem,” one ex¬ 
claimed. “Can’t you keep your love 
affairs out of Council meetings?” 

Another snapped: “With all due 
respect for Kier Gray, there is some¬ 
thing intolerable about a slan object¬ 
ing to anything that a human being 
with authority may plan for her. I 
am curious to see myself what the 
issue would be from such a mating. 
Your objections are overruled; and 
now, Jem, have your guard take her 
up to your apartment. And I hope 
that ends this discussion!” 

For the first time in her seventeen 
years, it struck Kathleen that there 
was a limit to the nervous tension 
that a slan could endure. There was 
a tautness inside her, as if some¬ 
where something vital was at the 
breaking point. She was conscious 
of no thought of her own. She just 
sat there, painfully gripping the 
plastic smoothness of the arms of 
her chair. Abruptly, she grew 
aware of a thought inside her brain, 
a sharp, lashing thought from Kiel* 
Gray: 

“You little fool! How did you 


get yourself into this mess?” 

She looked at him then, miser¬ 
ably, seeing for the first time that he 
was leaning back in his chair, eyes 
half closed, lips drawn tight. He 
said finally: 

“All this would lie very well if 
such matings needed testing. They 
don’t. Case histories of more than 
a hundred slan-human attempts to 
reproduce children are available in 
the file library under the heading, 
‘Abnormal Marriages.’ 

“The reasons for the sterility are 
difficult to define because men and 
slans do not appear to differ from 
each other to any marked degree. 
The amazingly tough musculature 
of the slan is due, not to a new type 
of muscle, but to a speeding up of 
the electro-explosions that actuate 
the muscles. There is also an in¬ 
crease in the number of nerves to 
every part of the body, making it 
tremendously more sensitive. 

“The two. hearts are not really 
two hearts, but a combination, each 
section of which can operate inde¬ 
pendent of the other. Nor are the 
two together very much larger than 
the one original. They’re simply 
finer pumps. 

“Again, the tendrils that send and 
receive thoughts are growths from 
formerly little known formations at 
the top of the brain, which, obvi¬ 
ously, must have been the source of 
all the vague mental telepathy 
known to earlier human beings and 
is still practiced by people every- 

“So you see that what Samuel 
Lann did with his mutation machine 
to his wife, who bore him the first 
three slan babies—one boy and two 
girts—six hundred and thirty years 
ago, has not added anything new to 
the human body, but change or mu¬ 
tate what already existed.” 

It seemed to Kathleen that he 
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the hint of insolence in the way he 
said it. Orderlies of man-baiting 
captains soon acquire the manner. 

Bullard allot him a hard look, then 
reached for Volume II of the Regula¬ 
tions. The paper was upside down 
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or at least to hear. He bent forward 
and regarded the still figure. 

“What is it, Gnut?” Cliff asked the 
robot suddenly. “What are you do¬ 
ing? Can I help you in any way? 
Somehow I don't believe you are un¬ 
friendly, and I don't believe you 
killed this man. But what hap¬ 
pened? Can vou understand me? 
Can you speak? What is it you’re 
trying to do?” 

Gnut made no sound or motion, 
but only looked at the still figure at 
his feet. In the robots face, now So 
close, Cliff saw the look of sad con¬ 
templation. 

Gnut stood so several minutes; 
then he bent lower, took the limp 
form carefully—even gently, Cliff 
thought—in his mighty arms, and 
carried him to the place along the 
wall where lay the dismembered 
pieces of the robot attendants. Care¬ 
fully he laid him by their side. Then 
he went back into the ship. 

Without fear now, Cliff stole along 
the wall of the room. He had got¬ 
ten almost as far as the shattered fig¬ 
ures on the floor when he suddenly 
stopped motionless. Gnut was 
emerging again. 

He was bearing a shape that 
looked like another body, a larger 
one. He held it in one arm and 
placed it carefully by the body of 
Stillwell. In the hand of his other 
arm he held something that Cliff 
could not make out, and this he 
placed at the side of the body he had 
just put down. Then he went to the 
ship and returned once more with a 
shape which he laid gently by the 
others; and when this last trip was 
over he looked down at them all for 
a moment, then turned slowly back 
to the ship and stood motionless, as 
if in deep thought, by the ramp. 

Cliff restrained his curiosity as 
long as he could, then slipped for¬ 


ward and bent over the objects Gnut 
had placed there. First in the row 
was the body of Stillwell, as he ex¬ 
pected, and next was the great shape¬ 
less furry mass of a dead gorilla— 
the one of last night. By the gorilla 
lay the object the robot had carried 
in his free hand—the little body of 
the mocking bird. These last two 
had remained in the ship all night, 
and Gnut, for all his surprising gen¬ 
tleness in handling them, was only 
cleaning house. But there was a 
fourth body whose history he did not 
know. He moved closer and bent 

What he saw made him catch his 
breath. Impossible!—he thought; 
there was some confusion in his di¬ 
rections; he brought his face back, 
close to the first body. Then his 
blood ran cold. The first body was 
that of Stillwell, but the last in the 
row was Stillwell, too; there were two 
bodies of Stillwell, both exactly alike, 
both dead. 

Cliff backed away with a cry, and 
then panic took him and he ran down 
the room away from Gnut and yelled 
and beat wildly on the door. There 
was a noise on the outside. 

“Let me out!” he yelled in terror. 
“Let me out! Let me out! Oh, 

A crack opened between the two 
doors and he forced his way through 
like a wild animal and ran far out 
on the lawn. A belated couple on a 
nearby path stared at him with 
amazement, and this brought some 
sense to his head and he slowed down 
and came to a stop. Back at the 
building, everything looked as usual, 
and in spite of his terror, Gnut was 
not chasing him. 

He was still in his stockinged feet. 
Breathing heavily, he sat down on 
the wet grass and put on his shoes; 
then he stood and looked at the 
building, trying to pull himself to- 
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Hum cargo 

By flat Schachner 

Tfce cargo was harmless enough—so long as no air hit 
if! And it was automatically controlled from the Moon 
to Earth—till the control stations were blown up! 


Moon Station 2X hummed with 
activity. The great lucent dome 
was alive with lights and the bustle 
that presaged the departure of a great 
cargo craft. The pitted surface of 
Tycho cast eerie shadows, and the 
fierce Sun filtered through the arti¬ 
ficial air within the huge, overarch¬ 
ing span. Mighty derricks lifted 
giant fingers and scooped the pre¬ 
cious Tycho dust into the hold of 
the waiting cargo ship. Orders 
crackled and men scurried like 
gnomes delving deep in the bowels 
of a planet. Every second counted; 

the dust to the disintegrating influ¬ 
ence of the atmosphere increased 
the chances of blowing the Moon to 
kingdom come a hundredfold. 

Sliep Low tried to keep his eyes 
on the screen that registered incom¬ 
ing calls from New York, but they 
insisted on straying nervously to the 

like an upended egg, through the 
sheathing dome and into the airless¬ 
ness of the Moon. His short, chunky 
body was rigid, and his wide, gener¬ 
ous mouth was clamped tight. Fi¬ 
nally he could stand it no longer. 
He jumped up from his post, glared 
openly through the control-room 
window. 

“Damn it, Neal!” he exploded. 
“Won’t they ever get through load¬ 
ing that blasted, triple-blank stuff? 


I never saw such a bunch of lazy, 
slow-moving guys in my life!” 

Neal Cass did not immediately 
answer. Carefully, and with exas¬ 
perating calm, he kept on checking 
the readings of the cylindrical beam 
of force that surged through space 
between Moon Station 2X and Tort 
New York. Amperage, voltage, 
magnetic sidesway, countervailing 
fields, hysteresis. Everything was 
right and tight to the hairline. Ev¬ 
erything was set for the quick, hur¬ 
tling flight across the void. 

Sliep whirled on him. “How the 
blazes can you sit there like a mum¬ 
mified fish?” he said violently. 
“Those fellows out there are way be¬ 
hind schedule. That Tycho dust’s 
to go popping on us any see- 




“Keep your shirt on,” Neal ad¬ 
vised. “It disintegrates pretty fast; 
but not that fast. The rate follows 
a definite curve, and we know ex¬ 
actly how long it takes to reach the 
limiting point. Once it slides into 
the vacuum hold of the ship it’s safe 
enough. As for the loading crew be¬ 
ing behind schedule”—he looked at 
the moving time signal—“they’re 
exactly five minutes ahead of it, my 

Sliep groaned and wiped his fore¬ 
head with an old-fashioned handker¬ 
chief. “I’d have sworn it was noon 
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“It’s a gigantic gamble. I haven’t 
time to work the thing out mathe¬ 
matically on the integrator. But 
this magneton instrument is a refine¬ 
ment on the usual thing. When the 
power goes on it develops a nega¬ 
tive magnetic beam. A sort of hole 
fin space. Along its cylindrical 
stream of action it clears oh! of its 


wave, every light wave, even the 
gravitational warp itself.” 

He spun sharply. “What, are you 
dawdling for, Shep? Gel' going! 
Blast on every rocket. Pull in front 
of the Thunderbolt , turn the nose 
of the Flying Meteor "lirecfily down 
along the force beam. Hurry!” 

Shep gulped, obeyed. He wasn’t 
resentful, though Neal should have 
known he wasn’t a mind reader. 
Neal’s nerves were on the ragged 


edge, that 
“Hold or 


hat!” 


he yelled 


back. “Here we go.” 


The ship was no longer a flying 
meteor; it was a blazing, portentous 
comet. All space behind was a flame 
of dazzling spray. The Thunder¬ 
bolt seemed to reverse its gait, to 
rush back upon them at an alarm¬ 
ing speed. 

They fled past, swerved, barely 


equator, and directly along the line 
of the sixtieth parallel of latitude. 
Do you understand?” 

Shep looked blank. “I can follow 
orders,” he grumbled, “but that 
doesn’t mean I understand what 
you’re driving at.” 

Neal readjusted the angle of 
si|(ht of the magneton cylinder, 
/threw the first of the step-up power 
switches. The tubes began to glow, 
and the hurtling craft was filled with 
the humming of innumerable bees. 

“It’s simple enough—if it works!” 
’he declared. “I’m starting to cut a 
negative cylinder of force through 
space. As the ship swings into an 
orbit around the Earth, the anti- 
magnetic stream will follow and 
form a closed path. It will shear 
straight through the longitudinal 
magnetic lines of Earth, so that all 
around it, completely enveloping 
the sheath, there will be, practically, 
a solid wall of incasing magnetic 

“We’re now on the Earth-Moon 
force beam. The dangling end, 
which stops at ten thousand miles 
above Port New York, will contact 
our negative, or antimagnetie hole. 
Instead of continuing to buck the 
strong resistance of the Earth’s mag¬ 
netic lines, it will slip easily into the 
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curl!” 

“From the smell of that essence of 
ancient egg you just gassed me 
with,” I said, “it ought to be pretty.” 
"It will be. Let’s see; for a base 
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when somebody had to do some¬ 
thing, quickly. 
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1 /air sample of the disagreement as to the 
roper symbol for a few metals. The alchemists 
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mble realization that the road to by Nature herself. It 
Kiwledge was truly endless.* The sciences—physics an 
volt against Galilei was the revolt chemistry—that face 
peacefully resting difficult tasks. Physic 
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“Gray Lensman.” It now appears 
new golden age, due to the eff< 
Knight, Heinlein and van Vogt is 
way. Since Smith carries his own 
little golden ^age around with him w 

and Schnceman in the new era. Rogers’ 
last eight covers are the best in the history 
of science-fiction. I hope Schneeman re- 

deneed in°the July'tsue.'^isTOm^aiUon 
is perfect, as usual, but ninety percent of 

I would like to remark here that, if 


n*the last year, prospects have reached 
- w high. I would also like to remark 
that Astoundipg is still the only science- 

Whereas the first golden age was de¬ 
signed around the traditional physical 

ries are designed with psychological and 

“Hf” ^id” y °' i au, ^? rs .^ ave 8 ^own before, 
can advance Kipling’s two efforts: “With 
the Night Mail” and “As Easy as A. B. C.” 
They are both of this type, and written by 

in Astounding are: “The Escape,” by Stu^ 
art; “The Phantom Dictator,” by West; 
“Frontier of the Unknown,” by Knight; and 


human characters, and gi 
nnish attributes that rcr 
eventually. 

loin’s “Coventry” is his best effort yet, what 
with psychodynamics, social insanity and 
the light psychological satire throughout 
the story. I believe Knight is the most 
polished practitioner of all, with his beauti- 

they don't appeal to the instincts of men 
of the present, I would consider it further 

H^l* aceor ^ ance ^ ,c well-known 
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"AND IT'S THOSE 
EXTRAS OF SLOWER 


says WILBUR SHAW- 
3-Time Winner 
of the 500-Mile 
Speed Classic 


BURNING IUKE 
ABOUT CAMEL 
CIGARETTES" 


EXTRA MILDNESS 
EXTRA COOLNESS 
EXTRA FLAVOR 


"IT'S THOSE EXTRA 
MILES PER HOUR 
THAT COUNT WITH ME" 


GET THE "EXTRAS" 

WITH SLOWER-BURNING 

CAM ELS_ 


5 EXTRA SMOKES 


PER PACK! 


THE CIGARETTE OF COSTLIER TOBACCOS 








